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der the style of an "Assembly of the Notables," or men of note, who met
in 1787, and who were either to recommend taxes to the Parliaments, or
to act as a Parliament themselves. An assembly under this name had been
called in 1617.
As we are to view this as the first practical step towards the Revolu-
tion, it will be proper to enter into some particulars respecting it. The
Assembly of the Notables has in some places been mistaken for the
States-General, but was wholly a different body, the States-General be-
ing always by election. The persons who composed the Assembly of the
Notables were all nominated by the King, and consisted of one hundred
and forty members. But as M. Calonne could not depend upon a majority
of this Assembly in his favour, he very ingeniously arranged them in
such a manner as to make forty-four a majority of one hundred and forty;
to effect this he disposed of them into seven separate committees, of
twenty members each. Every general question was to be decided, not by
a majority of persons, but by a majority of committees; and as eleven
votes would make a majority in a committee, and four committees a
majority of seven, M. Calonne, had good reason to conclude that as forty-
four would determine any general question he could not be outvoted.
But all his plans deceived him, and in the event became his overthrow.
The then Marquis de la Fayette was placed in the second committee, of
which the Count D'Artois was president, and as money matters were the
object, it naturally brought into view every circumstance connected with
it. M. de la Fayette made a verbal charge against Calonne for selling
crown lands to the amount of two millions of livres, in a manner that
appeared to be unknown to the King. The Count D'Artois (as if to
intimidate, for the Bastille was then in being) asked the Marquis if he
would render the charge in writing? He replied that he would. The Count
D'Artois did not demand it, but brought a message from the King to that
purport. M. de la Fayette then delivered in his charge in writing, to be
given to the King, undertaking to support it. No farther proceedings were
had upon this affair, but M. Calonne was soon after dismissed by the
King and sent off to England.
As M. de la Fayette, from the experience of what he had seen in
America, was better acquainted with the science of civil Government than
the generality of the members who composed the Assembly of the Nota-
bles could then be, the brunt of the business fell considerably to his share.
The plan of those who had a Constitution in view was to contend with the
Court on the ground of taxes, and some of them openly professed their
object. Disputes frequently arose between Count D'Artois and M, de la